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Route to Apostasy 


by LEO DESMOND 
(Conclusion) 


DARED not express my doubts on pap r. 
The less I expressed myself on theological 
matters the better. I was to wait until my la :r 
studies came; and they never did! It was rem ;s 


of me to be prematurely interested in philosop! y, 
even ludicrous if my Greek and Latin were tak n 


into consideration. So, as a distraction from my 
perplexities, | tried light relief. 

During my probationary period, | edited a 
magazine I printed by hand and disseminated. In 
addition to a few facetious references to semin. ry 
* characters The Weekly Rag contained a polit: al 
commentary which would have met with the {ull 
approval of Lord Haw Haw. It was intended to 
satirize and deflate the British Herrenvolk attituce, 
taken for granted instead (in very bad taste) of 
being specifically stated like German racialism. 

One day a zealous student passed it to a warder 
(equivalent of a school prefect but with more 
despotic powers) who, in turn, conscientiously 
handed it to the Rector. This called for a direct, 
personal interview. 

The Rector was most unhappy. On the one hand, 
the Catholic ideal of the corporative State and the 
home programme of Fascist countries were suffici- 
ently similar to justify or at least excuse a genuine 
admiration for a Fascist régime. And the hostility 
towards the Soviet alliance was highly commendable. 
The genesis of such political views, if genuinely held, 
was not hard to detect. Even one of the ‘ pro- 
fessors* held with impunity that dictatorship was 


the ideal form of government. But how much was 
genuine, how much irony? Moreover, it was 
undeniably treasonable taken literally, and scarcely 
patriotic, even as satire. 

But the real cause of the Rector’s unhappiness 
was soon apparent. ‘If this came into anyone's 
possession outside the seminary, heaven knows 
what people would think of us!’ Conveniently he 
forgot the Bishop's support of Italy against Ethiopia. 
The outside *‘ world ’ was only too ready to believe 
the most wicked things about seminaries, and this 
was like a gift from Satan himself. 

Of course, ‘ it was all just a joke’, I said lamely, 
but the Rector was in no mood for humour. I duly 
apologized for having endangered the good name 
of the seminary, even though there was not the 
remotest possibility the Rag could have made its 
way to that ‘ outside world ’. 

Then, in public, the Rector warned all students 
against my heinous crime. The crime, I now 
learned, was in writing and disseminating anything 
without permission in the seminary. It was against 
the Rule. Henceforth, too, as a mortification, 1 was 
to abstain from all writing and to confine myself to 
reading, doubtless to acquire ideas worthy of my 
talent. For ‘ the worst of it is much of it is well 
written and liable to be taken seriously’. I wish I 
valued the Rector’s implicit praise more highly. 
For a time, at least, | was duly mortified. 

Later on, however, I had a brush with authority 
destined to have even more serious consequences 
for me. (I trust I have the sequence of events right 
after thirteen years.) It was the custom for one 
student in each class to get a work assignment for 
the class from the ‘ professor’ of each subject, and 
on this occasion we had to read and learn sixteen 
successive sections in a history text-book. By some 


mischance I read the wrong sixteen sections. When 
my ignorance of the assignment was revealed, I 
explained that I had in fact read another sixteen 
sections by a genuine mistake. 

The * professor’, the same one who was shocked 
by my revival of Nestorianism, declined to believe 
me. I had the effrontery to suggest he shoul 
question me on the sections I claimed I had 
read. He demanded an instant apology. I as 
instantly refused, whereupon I was ordered to see 
him privately in his room afterwards. 

There he repeated his demand for an apology. I 
insisted I had made a genuine mistake and felt | 
had done nothing for which I could justly be 

xpected to apologize. Rarely have I seen such an 
exhibition of holy temper, let alone from one who 
delighted to recall that he had once been described 
as ‘the model priest’. Did I dare imply he was 
unjust? Could I not see that, even if I had read 
some sections, it was my duty as a docile seminarist 
to accept the will of my spiritual superior as the 
will of God and to apologize when ordered to do so? 

I could not see it. Worse still, | would not see it, 
despite very considerable browbeating on his part. 

Subsequently, my ‘spiritual director’ drew 
attention to my total omission of this sin of pride 
and disobedience from my confession. Unless I 
was prepared to go and make my peace with his 
much injured colleague, whose feelings had been 
grievously wounded, he was reluctant to grant me 
absolution. I said I had confessed all of which | 
felt guilty and could not accept that as a penance, 
so, reluctant or not, he absolved me. 

Of course, as the seal of confession is never 
broken, the contents of that confession could be 
known elsewhere only by implication, by the fac‘ 
that the ordered apology was not forthcoming. 

The incident faded from my memory until one 
day I was summoned to the presence of the Rector. 
My absolution had not extended as far as I fond!) 
imagined. ‘Your parents have already been 
informed of your unsuitability for the priesthood. 
I have not gone into detail in my letter to you: 
mother, but for your own information my “pro- 
fessors” and I find no sign at all of a vocation i: 
you, but instead a proud, worldly, critical spirit 
which resents correction.” I may not have quoted 
the Rector verbatim (my dismissal was in 1942) but 
I believe that is a fair representation of the genera! 
tenor of his observations. 

Thus | returned to * the world’, shaken at no 
longer being one of the chosen few; but I retained 
my faith, assailed as it was in so many ways. My 


rejection was immediately interpreted in terms of 
celibacy. When Christ had said, * he that can take 
it, let him take it’, He did not mean me after all. 
If the seminary authorities shared that view, it did 
not prevent them a year later asking me to return, 
although they had previously detected no sign of 
a vocation. Perhaps a taste of the world had made 
me more amenable to correction. Perhaps, whis- 
pered the devil, the lapse in fee payment had been 
made good! 

Yet so much had I responded to my spiritual 
conditioning there, despite my grave defects of 
character, that I felt half-inclined to accept God's 
hand proffered a second time. If I declined, it 
was not because I now saw too clearly why I should 
not be a priest, although my brief sojourn in ‘the 
world’ had made me more aware of its carnal 
attractions. 

On leaving the seminary | was taken by my 
father to see his superior at the local tax office. If 
I could not be a priest, perhaps I could rise to the 
next best position, Inspector of Taxes! 

This inspector was also a Catholic. His son, 
then at the same local grammar school, was as free 
from inclination to work as I had been when there. 
(Incidentally his son and I are now both teachers 
by profession.) He therefore thought very highly 
of my seminary education, on the grounds that I 
now knew what work was. (His son had no desire to 
bo a priest!) 1 wonder if he would have been so keen 
on the methods of driving a lad if he had experi- 
enced them, or if he had ever seen some of the 
neurotics produced by this iniquitous system ! 

Be that as it may, during our interview he gave 
me some written calculations to perform. According 
to him, I made several errors, but he was willing 
to take a chance with me. 

Whatever priests could do, a mere Civil Servant, 
even a senior one, ‘was not going to take chances 
with my boy’. So at my father’s intervention I 
wes reprieved, and luckily I secured readmission 
to the grammar school. My scholarship was only 
partially restored, however. As my father had 
been expected to contribute to my seminary edu- 
cation, he could now contribute to my education 
at the grammar school. 

There, all who had known me were aware of a 
quite remarkable change in my character and 
conduct. For all their love of knowledge, the staff 
would have been happier with the young scoundrel 
they had once known. By my former classmates 
I was regarded very much as Aldous Huxley's 
* Surrey Savage 


For the first time there, competent teaching and 
hard work on my part were allied. I begar to 
regain confidence. Above all, | was confidext | 
could matriculate, despite the gaps in my * pro{une ° 
knowledge. When invited to return to the seminar, 
therefore, | declined, especially as I felt no © .h 
confidence of secular prowess there. Perhaps «| .cr 
I had matriculated I would go back. I still 1d 
‘the faith’. I even felt guilty at finding lif at 
school so enjoyable! At the seminary we 24 
smiled and radiated God's joy to order. 

When I had matriculated, however, I felt c ‘ei 
again, this time to volunteer for naval se: ic: 
(the War was still in progress), and as Ger an’ 
was now losing the War my political philos oh, 
was more liberal, or was the grammar school c >in:; 
a good job? It was only after three years’ ex- 
perience of the * world’ I had so easily renour cec 
that I finally found the real solution to my difficu! ies 
about the faith: rejection of it! 

By that time | had read and travelled much more 
widely, mingled with people whose one object ir 
life was not soul salvation. Skin salvation, — es. 
Among the books I read was McCabe's exce! ent 
Twelve Years in a Monastery, remarkably tru. t» 
modern seminary life as I experienced it, de pi'e 
the passage of years; Semper eadem! 1 no lorger 
imagined with any part of me that I wanted to be 
a priest. The seeds of my vocation, differ nt-y 
tended, could as easily have developed ir > a 
crooner. My rejection was a happy release. 

Yet, of course, wherever my apostasy is iow 
referred to in devout circles, it was my pride and 
disappointment which made me a ‘turncoat’ or 
when, like Cardinal Newman, I outgrow my 
passions and become senile, | shall return t the 
fold. (Newman argued that the onset of 
senility and of true spiritual insight coinc de.) 
The very professors" who were so 
pointed in me as a candidate, despite ‘heir 
resignation to the will of God, were largely ign: rant 
of how disappointed I wad really been in the “ma 
Mater of which they seemed so proud, «: of 
how I came to pity rather than envy those still 
subjected to its discipline and those yet doomeu to 
enter its embrace. 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Semen Hall, Red Lion 
Sq, WCI. Sundays at 11 am. Admission free. Question: after 


lectures. Sept 11—Dr W. E. Swinton, PhD ‘In 
the Beginning i Sept 18—S. K. Ratcliffe: * New Patterns in \ orld 
Affairs.” "Sept 25—No Sunday Morning ng mecting 7 pm, Margaret 
Knight : ‘ Morals without Reli Guest 
Honour, Mrs Margaret K Goin Mr S. Ratcnffe. 
Chairman, Mr J. Hutton | Hynd. and refreshments 

BOOK WA ANTED —Couchoud's Enigma of Jesu 

Replies to Watts & Co, 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2. 


The Flight from 
the Home 


by OSWELL BLAKESTON 


HE Church's legislation held together many 

a bad home in which lives were distorted. 

The decay of the Church’s authority should 
mean happier homes—homes united by mutual 
understanding, pleasure and tolerance and not 
artificially maintained through fear of punitive 
religious commandments. But other things are 
happening in the world besides the collapse of the 
Churches, and the whole concept of the home is 
disintegrating. Mothers go out to pursue their own 
careers and children are parked in communal 
créches. Is this a good or a bad development ? 

Certainly, morality began in the happy family 
circle. But have we any longer any practical use or 
justification for morality? Well, man is not without 
directional clues, even if the old codes are dis- 
credited: man is created in man’s image and it 
remains a fact that we are all on this planet together 
and that we can choose to act so that we give the 
least pain to others. 

Why should we make this choice? Surely because 
it alone gives us the assurance that we exist, rea/ly 
exist. In the cutthroat rough-and-tumble which 
denies kindness, people are ciphers. For the stream- 
lined executives the factory is so many ‘hands’ and 
the suburb so many ‘consumers’; but to feel quick 
ourselves we must be sure that others are alive, and 
only such an ethic can make other people real and 
redeem them from statistical exploitation. 

We need the good home more than ever today 
in order that this attitude can be ‘built-in’. Public 
behaviour has mobilized itself for ruthless compe- 
tition; but in the home we should still learn that 
problems can be solved on a basis of affection, and 
that action need not be crassly utilitarian. 

Superficially, one might imagine that it would be 
easier today for homes to be established on a sound 
basis. We pride ourselves that we have evolved 
beyond repressive sex morality when fear created 
‘arousal patterns’ for the sex act and so limited 
the chance of successful partnership to those 
sharing the same fantasies. Yet the truth is that 
sex cannot be isolated from the social scene. The 
most enlightened sex education is useless so long 
as we indulge in shoddy ‘keeping up with the 
Jones’. 
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The great tragedy of our age is that the family 
circle has been invaded by those who have recklessly 
destroyed the basis of a satisfying home life. 
Television, radio and mass-produced journals have 
introduced the standards of official publicists and 
advertising experts into the home, which should be 
the stronghold of thinking in terms of individuals— 
of Tom and Tessa and Billie and Lillie and Mr 
Mayor, the long-haired tabby—and never of 
‘Class A housewives’ and ‘votes’ and of so many 
‘mouths’. 

Professor Abram Kardiner shows deep concern 
about this insidious invasion in his Sex and Morality 
(Routledge, 18s). The strong theme which runs 
through his discursive book is that ultimate values 
lie in the intensive communication of individuals 
and not in the extensive outer traffic of politics and 
trade, etc. 

We need, then, to resist the sales patter of the 
outer people which has lured home-makers into the 
dull haunts of factories and offices and turned homes 
into dormitories. 

Maybe, Professor Kardiner suggests, the origina! 
flight from the home by the woman who wants a 
career was in part encouraged by the error that the 
woman plays a minor, because passive, role in the 
sex act. But biologically, male and female roles 
are both forms of activity. And, Professor Kardiner 
would say, the ‘female castration complex’ is 
largely a figment of social conditioning which has 
castrated the home-maker of her true significance. 

It is a full-time and inspired vocation to teach 
those inside the home that the realities of the mind 
are of prime importance and that tender motives 
should be decisive. The home-maker need not be 
the ‘drudge’ of claptrap propaganda, but th: 
custodian and creator of a moral standard. The 
bad home is not worth making; and as the worlc 
is over-populated, it is to be hoped that those wh« 
have no vocation for the art of home-making wil: 


be content with outer activities. But once the art oi 


the home is realized, it no longer seems an obsolete 
and sentimental makeshift in social evolution, bu: 
can be identified as the permanently valid centre. 

Outside activity is useful so long as it is conducted 
by those who have a talent for it and have not los: 
contact with inside-the-home morality. But outer 
activities must be understood to be inferior. The 
job of people undertaking public chores is to reduce 
the affairs of Government to a routine which does 
not interfere with the personal course of life. Such 
outer jobs must never be given the false primary 
importance which they attempt to assume in this 
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violent age and which produces the fretful and 
blundering dictators. 

It is imperative that the inner people should 
forthwith put a check on the outer people, for in 
this critical time we do not need more outer activity 
but less. Peace and fulfilment do not come before 
thought, but after it. The problem must not be 
postponed as the task of another generation: the 
world is afire with finality, and the only thing we 
can offer our children is accomplished wisdom. 

But how can the inner people act when, alas, the 
outer world no longer pays even lip-service to the 
inner morality, the rational and humanitarian ethic? 
Well, those who live within the homes must take 
control again by observing their errors. They must 
challenge the use of every cliché within the homes. 
They must persistently criticize all outside activity 
wich is inconsistent with inside morality. And 
they must realize themselves that fulfilment can 
come to them, as vocational home-makers, through 
making a happy world and in having a stake in the 
f cure. 

‘t is not so easy, but it is a job worth doing, for 
th re can be no happy world outside unless there 
ar happy and fulfilled people inside the houses 
wv) » in their turn will make the world their home. 


Notes and News 


“HE tenth Annual Conference of the RPA was one 

of the most enjoyable of recent conferences. When 
the theme, The Arts in Society, was first mooted, some 
inenbers seemed to doubt whether it would prove 
cuMiciently attractive. All svch misgivings were dispelled 
in the delightful surroundings of Lady Margaret Hall 
when the excellent team of speakers made it abundantly 
clear that a rationalist attitude was relevant to an 
appreciation of the arts—without which a full life is 
uardly possible. Reports of the lectures will be published 
in an enlarged Rationalist Review next month. One 
encouraging feature of this year’s Conference was the 
presence of more young members, including the winners 
of the prize essay competition. They took part in the 
general discussion at the conclusion and it was significant 
that they gave emphatic and unanimous approval to the 
present policy of the Board of Directors. 

* 


At the Annual General Meeting of the RPA, held 
during the Oxford Conference on August 2, the Annual 
Report was adopted, and the following Directors were 
re-elected: H. L. Beales, Joseph Reeves, A. D. Howell 
Smith, H. Sykes, and H. I. Thompson. Mr Reeves 
presided, having just returned to this country from a 
tour of the West Indies as member of a Parliamentary 
commission, In his opening remarks he referred to the 


drastic changes that have been made during the past 
twelve months in order to avoid a repetition of th. 
heavy losses suffered in recent years. The results wouid 
not begin to be seen until the next Balance Sheet was 
prepared. By then it was hoped that the campaign for 
increased membership would be in full swing. 


So far, we have received seven replies to our invitati: 
to publish the names and addresses of members w! 5 
would be willing to meet other rationalists in their own 
districts: Squadron-Leader A. C. F. Chambre, Office’. 
Mess, Royal Air Force, Finningley, Doncaster, Yor ..: 
J. H. Sowden, 29 Manor Street, Halifax, Yorks; Norm 9 
F. Sheppard, 11 Bignell Road, Sandy Hill Road, Plu: - 
stead, London, SEI8; F. R. Griffin, 5 Kirksto: 2 
Gardens, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 7; Arthur Charles, © 
Scott Avenue, Mildenhall, Bury St Edmunds, Suffo! ; 
Mrs J. L. Jones, 10 Oakleigh Avenue, Dewsbv , 
Road, Wakefield, Yorks; and Peter Lonsdale, 58 Mai 
Road, London, N16. We hope that many mo 
members will follow this excellent example in view 
the requests we have received. 

* 


The scientists attending the meeting of the British 
Association in Bristol will have an opportunity o' 
hearing the voice of rationalism as well as the Church 
The RPA has organized a public meeting at the Kingsle 
Hall, Old Market Street, Bristol, at 7.30 pm on Sunda) , 
September 4. Dr Julian Huxley and Dr J. Bronows’ i 
will speak on The Responsibility of the Scientist and t ¢ 
Citizen in the Modern Age. Dr Huxley is appearing « n 


TV that afternoon, but thanks to the generous coopera- 


tion of the BBC a car will be put at his disposal to bring 
him to Bristol in time for the meeting. Rationalists in 
the Bristol area should make a special effort to atte: 4. 


One wonders what the more serious readers of ‘ i¢ 
Daily Herald—if many still exist—thought of the ob -- 
ary notice of the late Professor J. C. Flugel, under | ¢ 
title * The Man Who Saw a Brave Nude World’. 1 
four lines in the Daily Mail were at least free from su.) 
journalistic vulgarity though Flugel was merely ¢ 
cribed as ‘the psychologist who wrote a book on cloth: 
He wrote on a good many other subjects, includ: ¢ 
family life, work in factories, and the history of psych »- 
logy. His excellent Population, Psychology, and Pea -, 
in the Thinker’s Library, was published in 1947, and 
could be read with profit today. He started his acader ic 
career at University College. He was a follower of 
Freud and in recent years took a particular interest in 
problems of mental health, He was an Honora 5 
Associate of the RPA and one of the last articles from bs 
pen, Humour: Some Modern Approaches to An Ancicni 
Problem, will appear in the Rationalist Annual 1950. 

7 


As we go to Press we have learned of the death of 


Lord Horder. This is a further unhappy depletion of 
the ranks of Honorary Associates of the RPA. He was 
one of the most eminent diagnosticians in this country 
and he was known also for his liberal and forthright 
views on such subjects as religion, birth control, and 
cremation. He was part author with Dr Harry Roberts 
of The Philosophy of Jesus (1945). 


Heathiana 


HERE was one persistent problem underlying our 
discussions at the Oxford Conference: namely the 
question of the precise relationship between Reason and 
Emotion in the Arts. 

Ordinary inspection of our esthetic experiences seems 
to indicate that discursive reasoning expresses meanings, 
whilst artistic creation conveys feelings. William Blake's 
couplet: 

* Each outery of the hunted hare 
A fibre from the brain can tear” 
is, physiologically, nonsense; but it nevertheless arouses 
a definite and solid emotion. 


In his NAME AND NATURE OF POETRY, A. E. Housman 
insisted that * poetry is not the thing said but a way of 
saying it’. Even when a poem fas meaning it may be 
inadvisable to draw it out. We may lose more than we 
gain by prosaic paraphrase. 

Coleridge held a similar view. * Poetry *, he said, * is 
not the proper antithesis to prose, but to science *, The 
proper object of science is the acquirement or communi- 
cation of truth; the proper object of poetry is the 
communication of immediate pleasure. 

* 

The trouble here is about the adjective ‘ immediate ’. 
Poetry has been described as emotion recollected in 
tranquillity; and in other arts it is claimed that esthetic 
appreciation is a * distanced emotion’. There must be 
a reflective factor coming after transient immediacy. 

Yet it is this immediacy which Stephen Spender 
emphasizes in his recent book THE MAKING OF A POEM, 
where he speaks of the literary arts as being less con- 
cerned with large emotional gestures than with minute 
particularities. 

I contend that such views are built on an unduly 
harsh dichotomy between the Sciences and the Arts. 
For Science, too, can deal with what Clerk Maxwell 
called ‘ singularities in Nature’. Scientific abstraction 
combines increase in discrimination of what is uniquely 
individual with its counterpart—genuinely new know- 
ledge of what is general. 

Art, at its fullest, shares with Science this double 
function of catching the passing moment only to transcend 
it. Works of art are like scientific hypotheses. They 
lead us from the particular to the universal. The painter 
does not confine himself to the /iteral representation 
(trompe Toeil, like the painted grapes in the Greek 
story) but aims at the most expressive one. Music and 
the plastic arts, also, have their own Material; but they 
cast it into Significant Form. 

It is well that we should * reason about art’. Aisthetic 
créticism enhances our appreciation of the ravishing 
overtones superimposed by deliberate artistry upon the 
Life of the Senses. 


Ghost Hunters 


by D. H. COOK 


OW that stories of ghosts, apparitions e: / 
N hallucinations are being officially inve-- - 

gated by the scientists, we can say th 
there is a temporary suspension of disbelief. Bui 
while scientists and statisticians are very good a‘ 
keeping us in suspense, their conclusions are often 
no more than the verdict of any common-sens 
journalist. 

As far as precognition is concerned, there 
clear evidence that if this faculty exists no one | 
been able to use it with success in the foott 
pools or at the races. Of all the people tested 
Duke University in the United States a sm: 
number showed that they were able to forecast | 
way dice would fall with a degree of success { 
above the average. There was, strangely enou 
no evidence that this useful knack had ever b« 
applied in a practical way. At Las Vegas, wh 
there are round-the-clock through-the-year gamb 
games, an exceptional dice-thrower could ear: 
million dollars in a very short time. The p 
cognition champions are, apparently, no better th 
the rest of us when the money is down. f 

With telepathy, I have been struck by the credul: 
of educated professional men who describe ordins : 
fair-ground routines as * extra-sensory perceptio: 
and other high-faluting names. Remember how | - 
Piddingtons managed to convince so many t! | 
theirs was an extraordinary act? It certainly » 
as far as showmanship and efficiency are c 
cerned, but the members of the Magic Cir. ., 
pledged never to reveal a trick to the general pub 
were very burned up about the repeated boosts © 
the Radio Times and on the air. There have b 
several magicians on TV who have been preser J 
by credulous producers as though they were sorce:. «s 
from Endor, whose repertoire was very pedestr >. 

As for the mediums, table-rappers and turnc s, 
planchette-writers, clairvoyants, psychometrists 
the like, they are usually people who combine a 
keen observation, acute hearing and elephan::nc 
memory with an almost complete lack of for::a! 
education. Hardly any of them have any trade or 
profession. My impression of most of those I have 
seen is that they have found a good racket and re 
sticking to it. It might be thought that such people 
would be no match for a scientific observer, but this 
is not true. 
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During the Second World War I saw several men 
of little or no education dupe experienced specialists 
and psychiatrists into recommending their dis- 
charge from the army. A so-called scientific ob- 
server, it must be remembered, is rarely an ex- 


_ perienced interviewer. A skilful barrister, journalist, 


or police officer develops his own techniques of 
eliciting the facts from the fiction, based on his 
-xperience and ‘the tricks of the trade’. These 
are unknown to the scientists. 

Here are three of the trade tricks. A barrister, 

Xamining a witness, watches the angle of the head. 
Many witnesses, when lying, put their head on one 
side or at an unusual angle. A journalist knows 
‘hat a great play of rectitude, public spirit and 
sompous utterance is the usual mask for a less 
‘evated personality. A detective knows that great 
rankness of expression and an open face often 
indicate a good deal of raental rehearsal. The 
stuttering, nervous suspect tas less to worry about, 
in the end. He is like an actor shambling through 
a sight reading. In a tape-recording of a conversation 
t is remarkable how often a lie can be detected by a 
ignificant dropping of pitch, not apparent during 
he actual conversation to any of those taking part. 
Anyone of average dexterity who practises a little 
nateur magic will be astonished to find how easy 
_ is to mystify a group of people. But try your 
‘icks on the Magic Circle and you will find the 
fference. In the same way a man with the gift 
f the gab can bring an audience into a condition 
f semi-hypnosis. But let him try his skill on an 
oudience of politicians! A pavement artist might 
5 well try to demonstrate before Academicians. 

A crooner can whip up an audience of teen-age 
irls into paroxysms of screams and faints. But 

hen the audience is absent and he has to rehearse 
vith the band, he and they are ‘ stone cold’, as 
'.e professionals say. It is the same with the ghosts 
ond the mediums. Get the right audience, and 
‘here will be no lack of * ghoulies and ghosties and 
things that go bump‘in the night’. For a truly 
scientific study, let us have conjurers watching the 
cotoplasm producers, cameramen for the ghosts, 
and professional magicians and electronics engineers 
for the searches. 

In New York today, for a few hundred dollars, 
you can buy a transistor radio receiver small enough 
to be concealed in your hair that will enable you to 
hear whispered messages from a confederate else- 
where in the building. A few of these sets have 
been brought into this country, but whoever has 
them isn’t talking to the Press about them. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Call to Action 


Sir,—May I add a few words 
regarding the “ Call to Action ~ 
and the establishment of * The 
Humanist Society? I do so in 
the hope that our experiences in 
Orpington may be of help to 
those living elsewhere. | will give 
only sufficient detail to present a 
true picture. In March of this 
year eight people—two members 
of the RPA, two of the Ethical 
Union, two of South Place and 
two who belonged to no society 
but were of like mind—decided 
to meet in the house of one of us 
and invite Mr Donald Ford, the 
joint organizer for the RPA and 
the Ethical Union, to give us a 
talk. The meeting was a success. 
We met again in April and in 
May, and at each meeting new- 
comers associated themselves with 
us. At the May meeting we asked 
Mr Ford to consider us a Group 
and to affiliate us with the 
Ethical Union. A June meeting 


was held in my house, which was 
filled to capacity, and I proposed 


to those present that as we 
apparently were all desirous of 
continuing to meet together we 
should form a properly consti- 
tuted group with officers, a 
programme, and a suitable meet- 
ing-place. Agreement on this was 
unanimous and an ad hoc com- 
mittee of four was formed. 
This committee consisted of one 
member each from the RPA, the 
Ethical Union, and South Place, 
and one unattached. Within a 
few days it had called a meeting 
of the group nucleus to receive 
its report. The group accepted 
the report, elected its officers, 
agreed with the proposed pro- 
gramme, and confirmed the hiring 
of a room in a cafe as a meeting 
place, and decided to meet there 
every second Sunday in the 
month excepting August. The 
group met in its new home in 
July to hear Mr Ford speak on 
*The Humanist Writer’, and at 
the close of the meeting enrolled 
seven new members. The group 
has formulated a programme of 
discussion and activities. For 
discussion a panel of speakers, 


local and invited, is being drawn 
up; and the © ctivities arranged 
to date inc! Je rambles and 
group atten’: wes at meetings 
held at the: several London 
headquarters The group ar- 
ranged for a party of eight of its 
members t aitend the meeting 
at Stanton « ut House on July 31 
tohear Mr Jj Blackham speak 
on * Patriot’ n n Decline’. The 
group has so been invited to 
attend the .n: ual Reunion of 
the South | ac Ethical Society 
inSeptembe T 1e group sells and 
distributes r. ionalist and human- 
ist literatur. and the amount 
disposed of i very heartening. 

I would sa’ that groups need 
all the encou agement and sup- 
port that the established head- 
quarters of ov ° societies can give, 
and that he idquarters cannot 
produce gro p: without local 
initiative. |! would say to all 
those who d slixe being isolated 
units in ou societies and are 
anxious for the »pread of its ideas 
take the plunge even if only two 
or three strong —-W. E. GeorGe, 
Chairman, O pington Group. 


Modern Art 


Sir,—No 
thing! Mr. 
the August 
artists who . 
as he does 
piece of i) 
tolerance. 

Firstly, 
* virus’ or 
fostered by 
imagination. 
and verifiab'« 


| have seen every- 
fulminations in 
uniber against those 
happen to think 
onsutute a miaster- 
wonality and in- 


N.- Allen, there is no 
“bight” except that 
your own intolerant 
Secondly, the simple 
truth of the matter 
disperses at o1ce the clouds of 
rhetoric let «se by your corres- 
pondent. It's this: Very broadly 
and briefly ‘.«re are two schools 
of thought «s to the main pur- 
poses and direction of what we 
must loosely call ‘art’. Taking 
the painters «s the clearest ex- 
amples, there are those who 
believe that a more or less 
accurate representition of Nature 
as the eye sees it is the only 
legitimate goal and there are 
others who approach the subject 


in the light of scientific inquiry 
and endeavour to expose the 
underlying basic forms. By using 
these and psychological symbols 
they attempt to create aesthetic 
values which are new and which 
primarily appeal to the mind or 
the sub-conscious rather than the 
eye. 
Both attitudes are equaliy legiti- 
mate, the only test is that of 
success in what the artist sets 
out to achieve. In the compass of 
a letter it is not possible to 
elaborate the explanation to in- 
clude the effects of reaction to 
past history, fashion, and many 
other considerations. 

Enough has been said, I think, 
to show that there is really no 
need for leper colonies!—A. J. 
Cooper, Petts Wood, Kent. 


Population and Famine 


Sir,—A correspondent in the 
July issue makes the assertion 
that full use of scientific know- 
ledge would remove the threat of 
large-scale famine due to over- 
population. A similar idea has 
appeared before, but there is an 
absence of promising ideas as to 
how it is to be done, other than 
by birth-control, which is a long 
way off yet. The multiplication 
of species is a fact, so too is the 
limited amount of land available 
for gaining food and the economic 
law of diminishing returns is 
operative on it. Perhaps some 
scientist may be able to find a 
means of still further increasing 
the yield in places, but to release 
mankind from the threat of 
famine increasing yields would 
have to be repeated continuously 
as man would always be catching 
up to those increasing yields. 
Such a process is not yet within 
the realm of possibility and one 
cannot think it ever can be 

We must keep our feet on the 
ground of fact however much we 
see the absurdity of evangelical 
appeals to cure the world’s 
troubles. V. H. Hawkes, Radlett, 
Herts. 


Jewish Polygamy 

Six,—In his comments on St 
Mark and divorce in the July 
Rationalist Review, Mr W. Smith 
seems rather to miss one point. 
The Jews were polygamists, and 
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polygamy continued to be a 
legal practice among Jews in 
Europe up to ap 1040. Writing 
on Morocco in The Innocents 
Abroad \ess than one hundred 
years ago, Mark Twain observed 
* Even the Jews in the interior 
have a plurality of wives’. 
Though in Biblical times eighteen 
was the number of wives con- 
sidered suitable for royalty, 
four were considered ample for 
commoners, but there was no 
legal limit. 

A male Jew, therefore, could 
only commit adultery with a 
woman already married, or en- 
gaged to be married, to some 
other man. Should a married 
Jew have sexual traffic with any 
unmarried woman he committed 
not adultery but misdemeanour, 
which could be immediately miti- 
gated by their subsequent mar- 
riage. It was quite unnecessary 
for a male Jew to divorce any 
wife, or wives, he may have 
already possessed in order (St 
Mark x, 2) to be free to marry 
another. 

David, berated by Nathan 
(Il Sam. xii) for his affairs with 


Bathsheba, blamed not for his 
chronic sex.il laxity, or im- 
morality, but for his violation of 
another's property. 

It may be inferred that each 
of the brothers in St Matt. xxii, 
24-30, alread, had wives of their 
own, and that the woman taken 


in adultery St John viii, 4-11) 
must have ben already married, 
otherwise t words of Jesus 


could have c« vey d no meaning 
to the poi,gamy-conditioned 
audience. 

Nor can one sa’ why a practice 
considered right od proper for 
Solomon in !0C. Bc (he was 
censured only be. .use his wives 
were foreign and °d him astray), 
was considered » rong, and im- 
proper some 1,¢ 0 years later. 


The Christian E  peror Charle- 
magne | legal 
Christian wives several 
Christian concubioes. G. E. P., 
Jersey, Cl. 


Language and R : igion 
Sirn,—Mr £ Gregor does 

well to draw atte) ion to the dual 

nature of Dr “aim -nhof’s ideal— 


to unite the races of the world in 
speech and religion, the latter 
being an unorthodox but en- 
lightened moral code to be 
embraced by all mankind. Judg- 
ing by the reception given recently 
in Great Britain to the now 
famous Pray-boy of the Western 
world, one fears that we shall 
have to wait a long time before 
the more rational Hillelism or 
*“Homaranismo’ of Zamenhof 
takes root and ousts the fanati- 
cism of today. 

As regards an international 
language, however, the prospects 
are brighter. Every year there is 
a world congress, attended by 
some two thousand people from 
thirty countries, using Esperanto 
for all occasions, grave and gay. 
One wonders why the rationalist 
movement has not made use of 
Esperanto for publishing books 
to be read beyond the confines of 
Great Britain and the English- 
speaking world, and for inter- 
national conferences. Very few 
people are really at home in any 
languages but their own, owing 
to their difficulty—A. 
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